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, Wandering through the silent) back¬ 
waters of history >e And many a par¬ 
allelism for much that concernslus 


day, and I think We-shall agree»j-lt Is 
consistent with the superficiality 
which ■ has marked the Wheat Board 
controversy that it has at last cul¬ 
minated In the frenzied cry-'of "Sap-/ 
iro save us or We- perish.” : ' 1 •"/ 

It,, is but recently we turned ouy 
backs on a wheqy board which was tp 
be compulsory'' (ask Mr. W.), then 


s'which was to! be volun- 
'tar.- i.hsk Mr. Gr) and lateirwe make 
a discovery that what is rjjauly needed 1 
is .i, v heat pool (ask Mr. Cl)• * •/. 
A musical scale of requirements, if 
sdfriltkb like a game of haphazard ex¬ 


periment in which 
found, so much enjoymc 
game, jnnst no.t be allowed to 
we summon In hot hapte from Cali¬ 
fornia, a gentleman wjjo is described 
by our, I fear too sangt ^ 

"the '.wizard of co-operation." It 
smackS of the midway of.a Fair!_ 
However if Mr. Saplro can explain to 
the farmers, of Alberta how to unres¬ 
trictedly 'produce wheat and paake it 
pay. for tliat is what it amounts to, 
wo may approach under his guidance 
a* solution of our long standing diffi- 


ure hoping by nfethods of’ manipula¬ 
tion to make wheat dear., 

This is, I am.rfWare, putting the mat¬ 
ter more bluntly - than anything we 
have heard in' the wheat selling con¬ 
troversy, and v in a matter so many 
sided there are further iasueB whicbf 
have not been touched upon. To take 
but one instance, it has not been con- 
, sidered whether an Interference with 
• a- long established system of free mar¬ 

keting will fetter or advance the gen¬ 
eral interests ‘nfagrtcqlture ? -/ 

' The farmers are sloiyto^-see that 
any form of compulsion) such aS~-J4T‘ 

, Sagiro has had the courage to sug-’- 
gest to us, spells coercion, arid is a 
step in the direction of a. State servi- 


has been l, tude from which the Individual is 
that the present wholly free. \ i 

We must recognize that hitherto ltl 
has been within-a farmers' \power to-- 
turn plenty or scarcity to what profit 
or advantage he is able, and the farm¬ 
ers will be the losers and in the end no 
longer the'hpasters of their business if 
they relinquish that right, to bring 
forward or : keep back their commodi¬ 
ties at their pleasure. v ' 


The year 1795 saw an attempt made 
to reduce the price of /Wheat. In this 
we shall’ discover same analogy to the 
vastly changed Conditions of today, 
the then Prime Minister, Mr. Pitt, 
laid before the Hotlfee of Commons a 
proposal to appoint/ a commission to- 
enquire into (he prevailing high prices, 
of corn. The poor were not getting- 
enough t,o eat, their bread was adul¬ 
terated: Mr. Pitt remarked that it 
might be wholesome, but it was not 
good, and he proposed to regulate the 
assize of bread. \ 


SapiVd’s teaching is strictly,/ 
communal,’ 1 the broader Interests of 
farming do /not concern him. He tells 
us without mndue emphasis that given 
fifty per efen^. of the farmers signing 


tpool contract, it is within 
their poWer to ruin those-who refuse 
to do so./ He does not indulge in the 
thin and/ hazy expression to which we 
have long been accustomed. It is a 
matter/of complete indifference to Mr. 
Sapiro/how many or how few succumb 
3 ^triumph of miscalled "co-op- 


told that it may not for some 

J g period be possible to handle grain 
re economically than the middleman 
djplng, which' Is a noticeable stater 
it, ’because the wide gap existing" 
_weten the wholesale and retail 


than, 150 years ago the people ’ 


starving and the laborers who plough/ transaction has. -consistently been 


ed the fields were in no better pli^fit, 
for they complained that many of 
wealthier farmers stored their g/-alp 


unsatisfactory tea- 


b further increase its value. Th'e /job¬ 
bing of wheat was also claimed tp be 
a detriment to' ” ’ - ■■ ■ 

sounds familiar to ourselves toda; 

Thosd were the days when / men 
cried to have bread cheap: -today 


ognlzed as-the’!) 

ture of farm life. . , , 

The middlemen in every business 1 
are freely abused, but, nevertheless j 
, . they..are)unnecessary and/jjaiural link j 

people, and (that’ which cannoii.be dispelpid with and j 
the farmer is ready to,.-disregard . cir- \J 
c'umstances which h'ot' (hfrequeria^j^ 
make a . grain brokers’,. Buslne*^—not 
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unlike his c 


But It la obvious that It the middle¬ 
man's activities cun^be restricted, then 
for the public good It Is clear that ip that, 
direction lies the^chlet road of possi¬ 
ble discovory^worth looking: Into, and 
lt-.has this to recommend it: It 


highly speculative ratio to their sagacity in conducting 
their affairs; smaller holdings 
chrn'jng necessary. We have 


midst too 1 

spicuously land ppor: farms exceeding 
tnree\or four hundred acres are today 
detriment to this country. ' v T3me 


will correc 


this. 


done.,without Interference with the far-t True\farming is mixed fa/n 


V _ ... -..njng (it 

has nothing in commfln_with' nuts or 
raisins or tobacco V'and lferxiapirtr 
'that the more the middlemen make and may rest assured.-that—Irr'shite ofthe- 

the/ more largely they deal, the better Heavehly\ glow'Wlth whicl T he Would 

fort the grower it must be. To the fourfold -our^'future, farming w.ill still 
consumer it matters not to whom the rertptiti thS —~ 
profit falls, he pays. ' .Jafany'trac 

/ invested,, t 

. We. shall. be doing Mr. Sapiro grave \ the--one-, n 

injustice if we think he is unaware ' complete r _ _ __ 

of-the natural law which will have'to to—wtrtch It 'is "subjected!; and" which 

be reckoned with, for as surely as 'we would a ccomplish the rulh of any other 

succeed in. stimulating the price Of any . business. The , farmer iiho sUcks to 
commodity, so just as surely we. in- the: game wins\ out. Ah! Mr. Sapiro 

crease , the volume of its production, it'Is a.question whether you are as safe 


t moderately profitable 
e for the amount bf capital 

^ “ . intinue to be 

capable—of—rapld^-and- 
coyery from tljlose disasters 


and 'the sane law. of supply and de- 
mapd must exert itself. 

Mr. Sapiro is too efficient an organ¬ 
izer not "to possess a rod in pickle .for 
every emergency, and the matter of 

compulsory curtailment, of production 

is the dark horse in his stable, which 
he is not anxious .to have brought 


der discussion at .this stage of the 
game. Mr. Sapiro may well hesitate, 
Any restriction of. production can v in¬ 
flict upon society an irreparable' 'in¬ 
jury from which, the farmers them¬ 
selves would not rbe. excluded. It must 
,not be lost sight of, that left to theiir . 
own sound dealing, tfie farmers will" 
grow wheat as long as it appeals to 
them as being within the scheme of 
profitable agriculture, anrd no longer. 
Profits which are too low inevitably 
reduce, production, ' arid- in our case 
must prove a chief incentive to that 
variety of production which.will in $he 
ond prove to be the West's salvation. 


a judge of the conduct d 
as 'doubtless you dre of 
could have rendered W°\ truer service 
to the men wl\ose lives dre pledged to 
the soil of the west thkn to assure 
them that-they must ekercise their 
, determination to bring about a dis¬ 
continuance of the present mostruin- 
' ous business of exporting Wheat to 'Me 
extent'we are doing. \ ( 3 
X cannot too often Insist, that there 
■> should be carried to its Completion in 
this country the one and only purpose 
for .which our-wheat is being exported 
ter another: the milliner lnitim»r*ah n „u 


to'another: the milling industry should 
haVC long been .established on a scale 
to keep pace with a great ftyur find 
cereal export trade from .this, country. 


We do not overlook that Mr. Sapiro 
has dwelt upon the regeneration of the 
tobacco growers /through his services. 
The instance of tobacco, growing is as 
far off wheat growing as it is possible 
to select,/ nor - can the -tobacco growers 
be classed in the same category 


There is exposed great inconsistency 
in the complaint of excessive railway 
rates/and our continuing to .squander 
millions annually on the hauling of 
weeds and dockage, to which we add 
the cost of again transporting all that 
is required to meet our home con¬ 
sumption. 


It would be an incalculable gain 
throughout, the west if . the by-prod¬ 
ucts of v qur • grain remained in the 
country. They would in generous 
measure bel restored to our farms, and. 


alert and virile, farmers of the West. , lt ls there 'they economically belong. 


Tobacco growing With the .cessation of 
slave'labor became an enfeebled indus¬ 
try, and one most 'mercilessly exploit- 


i extent- from 


ed by the dealers 
which we are free. 

-We may q,hsure Mr. Sapiro that 


prosperity;, is/ seciirely seated in this 
jvigcjrous country if the. farmers will 
^ftalize'that a llVing is assured them in 


For the first \tiyne in the country’s his¬ 
tory offal Would be reasonably Obtain¬ 
able to be applied, liberally to our 
dairying arid to the restoration of our 
lost beef industry, and it would result 
in finished beef and better stock 
•throughout, the* country, arid the west-; 
era cattle trade Would have a sounder 
footing than it has yet known. - '• 













It is well to recall that we have In 
ra'pid succession passed through the 
hands of one Hatfield, "a rainmaker,” 
^ind of another who revelled in the 
■ role of Moses—(to discover later that. 

' he is dealing with a stiff-necked peo¬ 
ple),—and today we have become ob¬ 
sessed by the activities of an Aaron. 

It does not escape our observation 
that all three gentlemen hail from the, 
country which was not slow to dis¬ 
cover that a fool is born every min- 

I would suggest to Mr. Aaron Sapiro 
that if true co-operation is the one 
thing needed, we (have the outstand¬ 
ing example of the Kingdom of Den¬ 
mark—a wholly agricultural country— 
In cp-operative methods it leads the 
'world, and its success might with ad¬ 
vantage become our own to emulate. 

The countryside has allowed itself 
to be stampeded, and from all we hear ■ 
and see it has gone “Sapiro-mad.” 


path today which are not as evolu¬ 
tionary in character as in the most 
strenuous days of our ancient calling, 
and what Edmund Burke, who was 
himself agreat farmer, had to say in 
his correspondence with Mr. Pitt,' is 
worthy the attention of every honest 
man throughout the West. I will 
quote it: “The balance between pro¬ 
duction and consumption justly 
"makes price. __ My opinion is against 
“an overdoing*” of administration, one 
"year of such false policy may bring 
"about mischief incalculable. The 
"trade of the farmer must be left to 
"its own free course, and lastly I warn 
"you there .must be no meddling with 
“the food of the people.” 

Fiv.e generations have come and 
gone since these words so saturated 
with wisdom were uttered. We who 
are the’ producers of the daily bread 
of the people, let us see to it that no 
meddlesome interference jeopardizes 
















